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1749.—Dearly beloved Friends and Brethren : 
In the pure love of the Gospel, and a degree of 
the enjoyment of that peace which passeth all 
understanding, we salute you; earnestly desir- 
ing your steady “perseverance in the way of 
Truth, and that ye may be preserved, by the 
power of God, in all holiness and purity of con- 
versation, adorning the holy profession we make 
of worshipping the Father of spirits in Spirit 
and in Truth. 

And, dear Friends, as our forefathers and 
predecessors were led and directed by the spirit 
of Truth publicly to proclaim the sufficiency of 
the grace of God inwardly manifested in the 
hearts of all the children of men; we earnestly 
desire, that above all things the directions of 
this heavenly monitor in ourselves may be care- 
fully observed, which will give us the clearest 
view of our several and respective duties, and 
guide us into all Truth. From a disregard to 
this heavenly and universal principle of Divine 
light, and disobedience to its holy guidance, 
a that ignorance and depravity which 

ave overspread too many of the professors of 
Christianity. Let us, therefore, who are in an 
especial manner favored with the knowledge of 
the Truth inwardly revealed, and in some de- 
gree made experimental witnesses of its power 
and efficacy, beware, lest any of us also fall 
away, and lose sight of that inward and uner- 
ring Guide, w hich alone is able to keep u 
stedfast and unmoveable in the practice of ane 
and undefiled religion, preserve us from the 
spots and pollutions of the world, make us wise 
unto salvation ; and enable us to perform that 
which is good and acceptable in the sight of 
God. 

1750.—Dear Friends: We think meet to re- 
mind you, that the several branches of our 
Christian testimony, which our worthy -elders 
were called to bear, and for which they patiently 
underwent a fight of afflictions, were not taken 
up in their own will and wisdom, but effectually 
impressed upon their minds by the Divine opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit of Christ, convincing their 
understandings, and strengthening them to walk 
in obedience to the convictions received. Thus 
were they enabled to stand faithful for the Truth 
upon earth, and to leave us a noble and Christian 
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example, that we might follow their steps. Let 
us, in this day of more ease and tranquillity, 
beware, lest we be drawn aside to decline from 
the testimonies they bore; and, through the de- 
ceivableness of unrighteousness, with which the 
unwearied adversary of souls, is laying wait to 
insnare us, have our understandings so dark- 
ened, as not to discern the importance of those 
testimonies which our fathers were led to a per- 
fect sight of, and steady perseverance in, by the 
light of Christ, that unerring Guide, which, if 
we follow, will direct us in the same path.* 


*How watchfully circumspect and conservative, at 
this period, London Yearly Meeting appears to have 
been in the effort to preserve inviolate “ The ancient 
landmarks which their fathers had set!” They did 
not seem at all disposed to call in question the au- 
thority nor expediency of, neither to fritter away the 
ancient doctrines and testimonies left us as a sacred 
trust by their and our forefathers in the Truth. They 
did not, after putting the hand to the plow, look back, 
or seek to invent new and easier ways or a modified 
Quakerism, especially in view of the old ways and the 
primitive Quakerism having proved so eminently suc- 
cessful in building up and preserving the Society on 
the living foundation Christ Jesus and the teachings 
of his Spirit; which all the besetting waves and bil- 
lows of defamation and cruel persecution did ever beat 
against in vain. Upon this subject, the gifted and ex- 
perienced John Barclay thus writes: 

“ The state of our Society not a little reminds me of 
that of a large machine or mill, which was made skil- 
fully, and set a-going admirably, and went well at the 
first; and when one wheel broke, the master took it 
away and supplied its place; and when any part of 
the machinery was worn away through much service, 
the master took care the work should not suffer thereby, 
but raised up other instruments. But at length the 
dry rot or some terrible mischief gets in and spoils 
it, so that the sound parts can hardly act or work, 
because of the number of unsound members. In such 
case, surely the machine must undergo a thorough 
repair; surely every member of the body must come 
under and submit to the reforming and refining Hand ; 
even the sound parts must, as it were, be taken to 
pieces for the sake of the rest; that all may be reestab- 
lished in their several places, and according to their 
different capacities, by the ordering of the Great 
Workman, whose workmanship they are.’ 

Again he says: “Only let us be induced to give up 
the true foundation for another, and the enemy promises 
so gently and peaceably to glide us on itt that we shall 
not know it; except that it will be less rugged and 
hard to flesh and blood, without any cross or struggle, 
and there shall be nothing taken from us that we may 
affect to prize, such as our customs and traditions, our 
church system and so forth. nothing shall be disturbed 
of all this; and all the professors, and the world too, 
will love us the better.” 

And again, about a month before his death, he 
records : “* My mind is as deeply, as strongly concerned 
as ever, that every part and parcel thereof (that holy 
faith once and still delivered to the saints) with all its 
genuine accompaniments and fruits in practice, may be 
maintained inviolate; and that nothing may be fore- 
borne or let fall, or slighted through our degeneracy, 
dim sightedness of that which our worthy ancients and 
upheld through suffering What has our refinement, 
religious or civil, done for us? Weakness has invaria- 
bly followed,” &c. 

From the pen of the late J. G. Whittier comes the 
stirring admonition : “ How important that we should 
continue to maintain the principles and testimonies of 
the Society of Friends, especially the doctrine of the 
Divine Immanence—the inward Word and Teacher— 
the root doctrine of Quakerism, without which the 
Society has no right to exist as a separate body.” 


No. 33. 


We are also concerned to remind you of that 
holy and religious exercise of mind, which was 
conspicuous among our ancient Friends in their 

assemblies for the worship of God; wherein, by 
humble waiting upon Him ia a devout and 
reverent frame both of body and mind, they 
experienced a renewing of their strength in 
Him, and were made partakers of the joy of his 
salvation. But, alas! it is matter of exceeding 
grief to the sincere and wise-hearted now among 
us, to observe that manifest lukewarmness and 
indifferency, which too many under our profes- 
sion discover by their deportment in our relig- 
ious assemblies, in a manner void of that gravity, 
devotion, and reverence, which necessarily at- 
tend the worshippers of God in Spirit and in 
Truth; and by which their souls are humbled 
in his holy presence, and made meet to receive 
of the heavenly consolations of his Spirit, who 
“hath respect unto the lowly, but beholdeth 
the proud afar off.” 

We forbear, at this time, the repetition of 
many advices heretofore given you, and recom- 
mend you to the heavenly guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in yourselves, which will instruct you to 
“avoid every appearance of evil, and is able to 
preserve your whole spirit, soul and body blame- 
less, unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

1751.—Dearly Beloved Friends and Brethren: 
We salute you, under a renewed sense and 
grateful remembrance of the love of Christ, 
our Saviour, and of the free extendings of his 
universal grace, and of the blessed influence of 
his Holy Spirit, the Teacher and Guide of the 
faithful throughout all generations; by which 
He visited, called, and led our forefathers in 
the way wherein they walked ; teaching them to 
forsake the vanities, corruptions and false wor- 
ships of the world, and enabling them to perse- 
vere both in holiness of life and purity of doc- 
trine ; wherein having passed the time of their 
sojourning here, according to the will of God, 
they fell asleep, and were received into his rest; 
leaving unto us, their successors in profession, 
of the same faith, an example that we also 
should walk in the same steps, to the praise of 
Him who hath hitherto preserved us, and who 
alone is able to “ perfect, establish, strengthen, 
and settle us.” To whom, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, be glory, praise, and dominion for- 
ever. Amen. 

Dear Friends: As the profession by which we 
are peculiarly distinguished is that of subjection 
and obedience to the Light and Spirit of Christ, 
it is incumbent on us, in an especial manner, 
to be found walking therein; for, saith the be- 
loved disciple, “If we say that we have fellow- 
ship with God, and walk in darkness, we lie, 
and do not the truth. But if we walk in the 


And again: “The Friends shall gain nothing by 
aping the customs and trying to adjust ourselves to 
the creeds of other sects.” 

Does not our Society, seem to need a return to first 
principles with a renewed baptism of the life and 
power of Christ, and withal, a fresh inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit ? Sothat the banner of Truth may again be 
attractively set up, as in the beginning, to the praise 
and glory of the Eternal Name. 
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light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship 
one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ, 
his Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” (1 John i: 
6, 7.) Wherefore, brethren, let us consider 
what manner of persons we ought to be, in all 
holy conversation and godliness; that through 
the sanctifying virtue of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
cleansing and purging us from the corruptions 
of the world, we may be qualified to stand be- 
fore Him with acceptance, and discharge the 


assumed the imposing titles of Guide, Director, 
Demonstration, Camel, Representative of Mo- 
hammed, John Baptist, Gabriel, Herald of Mes- 
siah, the Word, the Holy Ghost. After his 
death his name was even more revered by his 
fanatical followers. His twelve apostles spread 
themselves among the Bedouins, a race of men 
equally devoid of reason and of religion ; and so 
successful was their preaching that all Arabia 
was threatened with a new revolution. 


ment, appeared in this capital city of the nation 
bearing a memorial addressed to the government 
and Congress of the United States, and signed 
by no less than 354 members of the British 
House of Commons, asking this government to 
join with the Government of Great Britain ip 
framing a treaty to refer to arbitration disputes 
which diplomacy fails to adjust. 

Mr. Chairman, does this most wonderful mes. 
senger and this most wonderful memorial argue 





duties of our respective stations in the church 
to God’s honor, and the comfort of his people. 
To promote this blessed purpose, suffer, we in- 
treat you, the word of exhortation ; and receive 
it in the same spirit of love wherein it is by us 
communicated. 

Dear Friends : We having, in this our solemn 
assembly, the welfare of our Zion greatly at 
heart, recommend the appointment of sensible 
Friends, of unblameable conversation, to visit 
the families of their brethren in Christian love, 
and in the wisdom and peaceable Spirit of 
Truth to inform, admonish and advise, as occa- 
sion may be. This exercise of brotherly love 
has had a good effect in some places. We 
therefore earnestly entreat Friends, in their re- 
spective Monthly Meetings, to use their best 
endeavors to bring the same into general prac- 
tice. And as we desire that solid and judicious 
Friends, on the one hand, would with a ready 
mind, give up to this service; so, on the other 
hand, we also advise, that Friends who shall be 
visited in consequence of such appointments, 
would be freely willing to afford a brotherly 
opportunity to such who so visit them, of dis- 
charging the care and duty herein by them 
lovingly undertaken. 

And, dear Friends; as temperance and mod- 
eration is a virtue proceeding from true religion, 
and is of great benefit and advantage in many 
respects; we beseech all to be careful of their 
conduct and behavior, “abstaining from every 
appearance of evil.” (1 Thess. v: 22.) 

As to the elders among you, and such whom 
God having endued with knowledge and ex- 

erience of the cleansing operations of his Spirit, 
ath concerned to minister unto others, let 
them adorn the doctrine of the Gospel, by show- 
ing, out of a good conversation, their works 
with meekness of wisdom. Such as these, being 
clothed with humility, and exemplary to the 
flock, whom they feed, “not by constraint, but 
willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
mind ” (1 Pet. v: 2), are worthy of double honor, 


and to be highly esteemed in the church of 
Christ. 
(To be continued.) 
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Unconquerable Men. 


The strength of a general is largely in the obe- 
dience of his soldiers. What would the brav- 
est man do if half his army were cowardly and 
the other half mutinous? The Lord wins his 
victories, not by overwhelming numbers, but by 
consecrated men—men ready to go where God 
directs, do what God commands, and bear what 
God appoints. These are the men who through 
faith have subdued kingdoms, wrought right- 
eousness, obtained promises, and put to flight the 
armies of the aliens. Arthur T. Pierson, speak- 
ing of the irresistibility of the Church of God 
when her obedience to her Lord is absolute, re- 
lates the following story, which illustrates the 
power of a commander whose soldiers are ready 
to obey his voice, and promptly do his will: 

In the two hundred and seventy-seventh year 
of the Hegira (a pb. 899), and in the vicinity of 
Cufa, that famous Arabian preacher, Carmath, 





the secret of their power was a vow of blind 
and absolute submission to their Imam. 
and inviolable oath was their bond of brother- 








along the Persian Gulf, and the province of Bah- 


swords of Abu Said and Abu Taher, his son, un- 








The Carmathians were ripe for rebellion, and 


‘A secret 


hood. Leaving tracks of blood they moved 
rein bowed before them. Far and wide the des- 
ert tribes lowered their standards before the 


til they could muster on the field a force of 
one hundred thousand fanatics. Their ap- 
proach was like that of an avalanche, they neith- 
er asked nor accepted quarter, and bore every- 
thing before them. 

Even the Caliph trembled as they advanced. 
They crossed the Tigris, and with desperate dar- 
ing, with only five hundred horse, knocked at 
the gates of the capital. By special order the 
bridges were broken down, and the lieutenant, 
in behalf of the Caliph, told Abu Taher that 
he and his force were in danger of annihilation. 
“Your master,” replied the fierce commander, 
“has thirty thousand soldiers, but in all his host 
not three such as these.” Then turning to three 
of his followers, he bade one plunge a dagger 
into his breast, a second leap into the Tigris, 
and a third fling himself from a precipice. 
Without a moment’s waiting or a murmur of 
discontent, each one obeyed. “Go,” said he, 
“and tell what you have seen; and before the 
night falls your general shall be chained among 
my dogs.” It was so; before the sunset the 
camp was surprised and the threat executed.— 
Selected. 


—__—__- > 

In the discussion over the Naval Appropria- 
tion Bill, in the House of Representatives. on 
the nineteenth of Second Month, Morse, of Mas- 
sachusetts, introduced to the notice of the House 
a memorial in favor of arbitration, signed by 
354 members of the British Parliament. The 
Congressional Record makes the following report 
of his speech : 





Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, I had no idea of 
offering any remarks on the pending bill, but 
there was a single remark made by my friend, 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Bartlett), 
in the course of his speech on Saturday, which 
I cannot allow to go unchallenged. He said, 
“Nineteen hundred years have passed since 
the advent of the Man of Nazareth, and instead 
of growing nearer and more near to an univer- 
sal era of peace, all the energies, all the inventive 
talent, all the genius of the human mind, are 
now devoted to the manufacture and construc- 
tion and suggestion of implements of war more 
horrible, more fatal in the power of execution 
than any which the world has heretofore seen.” 
By which I understand the gentleman to mean 
that no progress has been made since the lowly 
Nazarene was upon earth in the direction of 
disarmament or of settling disputes among na- 
tions by peaceful methods. 

Now, I cannot subscribe to that statement. 
Why, Mr. Chairman, a most wonderful event in 
the history of the world has just here and now 
happened. It is only a few days since W. Ran- 
dal Cremer, a member of the English Parlia- 










nothing against the statement made by the gen- 


tleman from New York? 


The settlement by arbitration of the Alabama 


dispute, the Canadian fishery dispute by the 


treaty of Washington, the arbitration of the 
Bering Sea dispute, are triumphs of peace in- 
stead of war, all fresh in the memory of the 
living generation. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, only Friday evening 
last I attended a meeting in Convention Hall, 
in this city, which seats eight thousand persons, 
and in that monstrous hall, festooned from its 
domes and arches, was exhibited a monster pe- 
tition, the like of which was never seen on the 
face of the earth, five miles long, and signed 
by 1,150,000 persons, and further signed by of- 
ficers of societies representing a grand total of 
seven million signatures, from citizens not only 
of this country and England, but of Burmah, 
Ceylon, Australia, Denmark, China, India, Mex- 
ico, Alaska, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, Newfoundland, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Spain, Uruguay, Brazil, Japan, 
Corea, Egypt, Finland, Russid, Turkey, Hawaii, 
Siam and other nations and peoples, speaking 
no less than fifty languages and dialects. 

What does this monster petition pray for ? It 
prays the legislators, monarchs and rulers of the 
earth to suppress the drink and opium traffic, 
A herald of the cross, a weak woman, Mary 
Clement Leavitt, went forth with this petition, 
in her trip around the world, and has been 
eleven years in collecting these signatures. 

Mr. Chairman, does this great movement, 
championed in England by Lady Henry Som- 
erset, and in this country by that queen of 
American women, Miss Frances Willard, and 
known as the white-ribbon movement, which 
has circled the world in its errand of love, mean 
nothing ? 

I say, does this argue nothing in favor of dis- 
armament and the ushering in of that glorious 
day, so long predicted in God’s Word, when 
men shall beat their swords into plow-shares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks, and when 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
nor learn war any more? 

The gentleman from New York says we should 
have such a navy, and that one of the objects 
of these battle-ships is to place ourselves in a 
position to demand our rights in Bering Sea at 
the cannon’s mouth, if necessary. 

Why, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives, all the seals that ever 
swam in Bering Sea or in the waters of Alaska, 
all the fish that ever swam in the waters of 
Canada, are not worth one day’s fighting between 
these two great Christian, English-speaking na- 
tions. . God forbid that it should ever come to 
that ! 

No, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York is wrong. I am one of those who believe 
that the world is growing better. There never 
were upon the face of the earth so many good 
men and women as now. Never was the dis 


position so strong to settle national disputes by 
arbitration as now. 


Never were the conditions of war, even among 
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semi-civilized countries, like the present war 
between China and Japan, mitigated by so much 
mercy and humane methods as now, notwith- 
standing the blot on the record of Japan at 
Port Arthur. On the field of battle in far-off 
China is seen the flag of the Red Cross Society, 
the herald of the Prince of Peace. 

In Nebuchadnezzar’s dream he saw a stone 
cut out of the mountains without hands, that 
smote the image, which Daniel interpreted by 
saying, “ In the days of the years of these kings 
shall the God of Heaven set up a kingdom that 
shall break in pieces and consume all other 
kingdoms and stand forever.” That kingdom 
has been set up. It is the kingdom of Prince 
Immanuel. Its banner is the cross, its rallying 
ery is, “ Peace on earth, and good will towards 


” 


men.” And its final triumph and success comes 


ing the sad event the surgeon said: “‘ His con- From the “ BRITISH FRIEND.” 
stitution was not a strong one, as it had been Quakerism and Friends’ Mission Meetings 

weakened from several causes. He was an in- sia ; 9 

veterate smoker and had what is known asa to-| , Ate our Mission Meetings a strength or a hin- 
bacco heart.’ drance to our Society, and to its fundamental 

“That last phrase struck us with great force, principles? ‘ ‘ 

‘atobacco heart!’ How many young men of | ,, There a Friends who, in effect, say, 
America have the ‘tobacco heart ? How many Never mind the principles of the Society, so 
boys, some of them mere children, are now form- | !o0g 88 people are brought to a knowledge of 
ing the habit which must sooner or later result the Saviour. Now, I agree that the making 
in a‘tobacco heart? The laws of Michigan | KB0wn of the saving knowledge of Christ is of 
prohibit the selling, giving, or furnishing of the first importance, but, as a Friend, I must 
tobacco in any form to minors under seventeen | 8° further, and maintain that if our principles 
years of age, unless upon the written order of | °° worth having, they should be upheld and 
the parent or guardian of said minor ; yet thou- acted upon, and our Mission Meetings especially 
sands of our little boys are smoking the deadly held on lines in harmony with them. ii 

cigarette, or indulging themselves in other forms I firmly believe that our mode of worship is 
of the poisonous weed, and thus fast bringing eminently adapted to the needs of those around 





































































































































































































































on apace and draws near. [Applause.] upon themselves the sad condition known as the | “> and, for that reason, I regret that our Mis- 
, On the morning of a memorable battle Na- | ‘tobacco heart.’ It is enough to make all lovers | *'°" Meetings are run on lines = different that 
poleon Bonaparte pointed his gleaming sword | of health and cleanliness, pray as Cotton Mather | “° tacitly admit that — principles are a fail- 
, toward the morning sun, and said to the officers | did : ure, 80 far as mission meetings are concerned. 
that stood about him, “ Behold, behold, the sun ““*May God preserve me from the indecent, if we cannot sustain such meetings without — 
| of victory !” ignoble, criminal slavery to the mean delight of | timuous preaching, singing, or vocal exercise, it 
Mr. Chairman, methinks I behold the sun of | smoking a weed, tobacco, which I see so many does not speak much for us as a Society, pro- 
F victory, methinks that I behold the dawn of a | catried away with.’ Charles Lamb, in his “ Fare- fessing, d “ pe _ oe - in 
' better nage se among = —_ of na-| well to Tobacco,’ describes it as the em Poneman thee sealhaedviaainian 
tions, the dawn of peace and arbitration, in (6 btn ne as > psi 7 : ate 
place of bloodshed td eres! wer. Filth of tite mouth aad foc df the tind: cannot form any adequate idea of the principles 
And I firmly believe that we have seen the Afelea, thet brage her falese, we hold, and the consequence is, that when many 
, last appeal to arbitration by the sword among Breeds no such prodigious poison.’ ” of them apply for admission, they are received 
J English-speaking people. ‘ a -— — without having clear convictions, but simply 
» The following is the petition from the mem- THE PrescrirTion CurED Her.—A cer-| after having replied to a few test questions. 
y bers of the British House of Commons, to which | tin skillful practitioner had a number of charity | This, together with the non-necessity of attend- 
{ I have referred, and is altogether the most won- patients, whom he faithfully attended as occa-| ing a Friends’ Meeting for worship prior to ad- 
derful memorial that ever crossed the ocean. | Siem required, expecting and receiving only | mission, becomes a source of weakness to our 
t To the President and Congress of the United such reward as comes from the comfort of do- body. 
: States of America: In response to the resolution ing good. Among these patients was old Mar- It is especially important, that attendance at 
adopted by Congress on April 4, 1890, the Brit- tha, a well-preserved relic of “ befo’ the wah.” | our regular meetings for worship should be in- 
y ish House of Commons, supported in its decision Being up to all the ways of her white neighbors, | sisted upon for some time prior to admittance, 
» by Mr. Gladstone, on June 16th, 1893, unani- she took the “grippe,” and immediately sent | so long as our mission meetings continue as they 
: mously affirmed its willingness to co-operate for her medical adviser. ‘ are at present. a 3 
with the Government of the United States in| “ Why, aunt Martha, you don’t mean to tell} At most of the mission meetings, there are no 
a sttling disputes between the two countries by | ™€ that you’re under the weather.” ; pauses for waiting upon God for the guidance 
, means of arbitration. The undersigned mem-| “1’se way undah it, doctah, away undab it.” | of his Holy Spirit, but, on the contrary, a regu- 
f bers of the British Parliament, while cordially | “Well, what is it?” lar prescribed service, and, very often, a set 
: thanking Congress for having, by its resolution, | . oF doan know what it is, doctah, but I got|sermon given by one Friend (usually a paid 
given such an impetus to the movement and | it pow rful bad.” worker), who is looked up to by the attenders 
a called forth such a response from our govern- The doctor readily comprehended the trou- | as a recognized pastor. — ; 
ment, earnestly hope that Congress will follow ble, and writing out the proper prescription,| How attenders can gain from such a service 
, up its resolution, and crown its desire by invit- he gave it to the excellent but aching Martha | as I have described any adequate idea of a meet- 
° ing our government to join in framing a treaty and told her to put it in a tumbler of water, | ing held after the genuine manner of Friends, I 
a which shall bind the two nations to refer to | Stir it well, and take a teaspoonful three times! am at a loss to know. _ he 
3, arbitration disputes which diplomacy fails to | ® day. Then assuring her that he would look| I believe our Society is greatly weakening its 
" adjust. Should such a proposal be made, our after her attentively, he departed. The next | power, especially in the upholding of its dis- 
, heartiest efforts would be used in its support, day he found his patient much improved, and | tinctive principles, by the continuance of its 
d and we shall rejoice that the United States of by the third day she was in an advanced stage | mission meetings on the same lines as heretofore. 
America and the United Kingdom of Great | convalescence. _ | Many Friends would shrink from establishing 
8 Britain and Ireland have resolved to set such| ‘Oh, doctah,” she exclaimed, “ yo’ med’cine|a paid ministry in our ordinary meetings for 
° a splendid example to the other nations of the | #™ s’mply pow’ful. I stir it and take it jes’| worship, but those Friends who uphold a paid 
. world like you say, and I feel better ebery time.” pastorate in the case of mission meetings, could 
“Well, said he, “perhaps you won’t need | not consistently object if a maintained ministry 
" Tosacco Heart.—The heart is a wonder-| any more; let me see how much you have left.” | were established in every other meeting. I find 
= ful life centre, and when the heart fails all is| Old Martha lumbered across the room, and | such Friends are ready to maintain that there 
2 over. It can endure much abuse and survive | brought from the shelf a tumbler half full of| is no difference between a Friends’ Meeting for 
of much injury, but the time may come when the | water. worship and a Friends’ Mission Meeting. 
= injured heart will fail, and when the strength “ Why, what’s this?” he inquired. I have written this in no fault-finding spirit, 
wi needed to pass through dangers will be lacking,| “Why, dat, doctah, it the med’cine yo’ lef’ | so far as the workers at our missions are con- 
0 and death will ensue. The Michigan Advocate | me, and I was very cahful to stir it every time | cerned, but I strongly object to the anomaly 
records an instance of “a well known young | jes’ like you say.” which at present exists in the carrying on of 
a man of Detroit, who was compelled to undergo| “Yes; well, Martha, I don’t believe you'll | two kinds of meetings by one body, which pro- 
” a severe surgical operation for a deep wound | require any more of it: the fact is, I didn’t | fesses to hold but one set of principles as a guide 
* on his left hand. The physicians administered | know myself how powerful it was.” And fish- | for worship, and I am convinced that it will, in 
id the chloroform and were about to operate, when | ing out his prescription, which was rather the | time, either lead to a breach in the Society, or 
- they discovered that the patient had ceased to| worse for its three days’ bath, he went away | a large number of Friends will gradually with- 
Y breathe. Restoratives were at once applied, but | impressed with the belief that the mysteries of | draw from mission work, if it continues to be 
- to no purpose. He died of paralysis of the | medicine had not half been told.— Youth's Com- | carried on on present lines. I remain respect- 





heart and the centers of respiration. In report- | panion. fully yours, Epwin TALLack. 
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For “THE FRIEND.’ 
HER LEGACY. 


Just by a chance his life touched mine 
In the radiant summers of long ago; 
Our Loyhood filled with life’s new wine, 
And the seasons sped with an even flow. 
But just as we neared the hitherward rise 
Of the noble hills of manhood’s range 
He wandered away from familiar skies, 
To friends and fancies new and strange. 


Swift or slow as the seasons rolled 
Foul or fair under heaven’s blue, 
In springtime’s green or in autumn’s gold 
What were his plans I never knew ; 
But we guessed from the rumors overblown 
He had seen and scaled the perilous heights, 
Had met with the life that filled his own 
As moonlight fills the perfect nights. 


A home was built and labor blessed 
And the happy children climbed his knee; 
And love was a growth that flourished best 
In the glow of a blissful constancy. 
But the little farm on the prairie’s rim 
Became too small for the growing plan, 
And the wandering vine became for him 
The perfect type of a Western man. 


Again from the far Sierras blown 
Came words and their confirmation true, 
That a sapling growth of his very own 
Took root ’neath Californian blue; 
And a home with its golden milestone raised 
Its walls where the sunset vision soared 
Over the plains where the cattle grazed 
To the beach where the billows romped and roared. 


Again by a chance, as it seemed to me 

His path took a sudden backward turn, 
And mine a deflection fair and free, 

And they crossed where the autumn prairies burn. 
We met once more; we told of the days 

That Time in his course had brought to each, 
Since our feet had gone life’s devious ways, 

And the bright hours fled on the wings of speech. 


He told of the bride and mother and wife, 
The fairest to him in all the land, 
Who had blessed his home and cheered his life 
With the help of gifts of heart and hand ; 
How she voyaged away, on the heaving tide 
From the outer sea, to return no more, 
That beats and breaks at the other side 


On the jasper walls and the golden shore. 


He told of the legacy rich and rare, 
As a bow of promise beyond his tears, 
As a jewel precious beyond compare 
That she left to him for the coming years; 
Neither golden ores nor precious mines, 
But a lustrous life that will not dim, 
And a gem that forever and ever shines— 
“Live one hour at a time and that for Him.” 


So dear Lord, grant to us each and all, 
To all the dwellers by palm or pines, 
To them that are weak and apt to fall 
Wherever Thy presence abides and shines, 
Give Thy grace and light and power 
To all that voyage upon life’s sea, 
To live as the wise who live one hour 
“ Just one hour at a time and that for Thee.” 
M. 


——-——_———_— > 


BY A WAY THOU KNOWEST NOT. 


My pleasant path in sudden darkness ended, 

My footsteps slipped, my hopes were well nigh gone, 
I could but pray, and as my prayer ascended, 

Thy face, O Father, through the darkness shone. 


And by that light I saw the cross of trial, 

The landmark of the way my Saviour went, 
The upward path of pain and self-denial, 

And Thou didst point me to the steep ascent. 


A way I knew not, winding, rough and thorny, 
So dark at tilnes that I no path might see; 

But Thou hast been my Guide through all the journey. 
Its steepness has but made me lean on Thee. 


And onward still I go, in calm assurance 
That Thou wilt needful help and guidance lend, 
That strength will come for every day’s endurance, 
Grace all the way, and glory at the end, 















































For “ THE FRIEND.” 


William Jackson’s Visit to England. 


(Concluded from page 254.) 

After leaving Ireland, Wm. Jackson visited 
Scotland, and returning southward had a meet- 
ing appointed at Scotly, which was an encour- 
aging, strengthening opportunity, although the 
evening before he felt so unwell that he re- 
flected on himself for having mentioned the 
subject to Friends. When he was there before, 
he was much exercised during the whole meet- 
ing, but had no opening to express a word, and 
left them without expecting ever to be there 
again. 

At the Quarterly Meeting for Cumberland 
and Northumberland, the meeting for ministers 
and elders, held until after twelve o’clock, and 
at two o’clock that for Discipline commenced. 
“But the part for worship was a very dull, 
heavy, sleepy time.” He adds, “So much Friends 
get for being saving of time.” The parting meet- 
ing might have been a solid, comforting one, 
but a spirit to preach set to work before true 
stillness was sufficiently known ; and so it kept 
on preaching, that the other was never come at. 
The meeting broke up after holding two and a 
half hours. Although William did not feel 
relieved as to the people, yet the waters were 
kept constantly stirred, that he could not come 
at any thing. 

A public meeting in the town of Keith, he 
says, “ was long and straggling in the gathering, 
so that I was almost ready to conclude that 
what I had felt toward them stirring on my 
mind would have wholly disappeared before 
any quiet stillness could be come at; but there 
being occasion to speak to some that had just 
come in, to come forward and fill an empty 
seat where I stood, and leave the vacant room 
next to the door, if any more should come, that 
they might be set down without disturbing the 
quiet of the meeting—for stillness was very de- 
sirable on these occasions—I felt strengthened 
to keep my standing, and matter gradually 
opened, so that I was much enlarged in testi- 
mony among them, and the meeting was solid 
and quiet.” 

At his lodging place there was a young woman 
who had never been at a Friend’s Meeting before 
that day. She was reached and tendered by the 
tendering power of Truth. William asked her 
which she thought was the nighest to being right 
— their priests, who must have pay for their 
preaching, or Friends, that left their all, and 
travelled for the good of others without any pe- 
cuniary fee or reward? She said, I think you 
are a great deal. I told her that I believed, 
that if she lived near to what she had been fa- 
vored to feel, she would find more true peace in 
coming and sitting down in silence with the few 
Friends, to wait upon the Lord for his teachings 
in her heart, than in going to hear their minis- 
ters. I found that word sunk deep. 

At Leeds he made his home with John 
Ellis, and in the evening there was a precious 
opportunity with him, his wife and daughter 
Mary, “where the odor of the ointment flowed 
to the melting of our hearts.” The next morn- 
ing before leaving, they had another precious 
opportunity, in which the daughter, Mary Ellis, 
was strengthened to stand up and express a few 
words for the first time. He says, “ My spirit 
had been under travail for her from shortly 
after coming to their house, and believe that 
the hand of the Lord was upon her for that 
end. Oh, the relief it was to my spirit, that she 
was enabled to break through the ice, as it were. 
My prayers are for her and for all the true seed.” 


At a meeting at Catherston he sat silent and 
remarks: “ It was instructive to me, for I thought 
in the meeting, if I had been a Methodist, [ 
could have preached to them, but as I was not 
I could say nothing.” 

Some weeks after his visit to Leeds, William 
mentions being at Gildersome Meeting, where 
the before mentioned Mary Ellis appeared in a 
few words, the first time in a public meeting. 
He says: “I had much exercise for her, bein 
sensible she was under the preparing Hand for 
it, but was of a very backward and diffident 
mind, was hard of belief that such a thing should 
be required of her. 

At Hitchin Meeting he was silent both morn- 
ing and evening, to the disappuintment of many, 
He adds, “surely people might see if they would, 
that we cannot preach when we please, nor let 
it alone when we please.” He reached London 
in time for the Yearly Meeting. Many of the 
meetings, he says, “were very trying. So many 
unsubjugated spirits, that they appeared unto 
me like the unsubjugated bulls of Bashan.” 

At Norwich it seemed to be fulfilled what 
was said to the prophet, though he was bidden 
to go and declare to them the Lord’s word, yet 
he was told at the same time “ They will not hear 
thee, for they will not hear me.” 

He speaks of being at some meetings “ where 
the greater number live and do as they list, 
and my preaching did not relish well to their 
dainty stomachs.” At another place in the busi- 
ness meeting “ there was such a troublesome old 
man, that as Solomon said ‘ one sinner destroyed 
much good,’ so there seemed as if no good could 
be come at, for he kept almost ever talking to 
everything that came before the meeting. He 
had formerly been one that was Clerk, and had 
reigned as king, but now was become old and 
crabbed, and would be no more admonished.” 

At Carmarthen, in Wales, he found but one 
member of the Suciety—a poor, laboring man, 
who came in by convincement. He opens the 
meeting-house doors and windows every First- 
day, and sits there alone, excepting at times, a 
woman that walks on crutches comes and sits 
with him. William’s meeting there proved an 
open, relieving time. 

The attendance of London Yearly Meeting 
in 1805 gave occasion to some reflections which 
are instructive at this day—“ The very great 
propensity there is for speaking made me more 
cautious of taking up time, feeling a necessity of 
being an example of silence, as well as speaking; 
and when one has cast their mite into the com- 
mon stock, it is needful not only to get into, but 
keep in the resignation and patience, for herein 
I have been instructed of many years’ experi- 
ence, and have seen that some fur want of know- 
ing the power of Truth to thoroughly subject 
them, have missed of their reward, by letting 
their own will get up, and being tenacious for 
their sentiments and judgments to have place, 
have hurt the cause they have wished to pro- 
mote, and been the occasion of long and tedious 
debates. Oh! these Meetings for Discipline; 
were they held and maintained in the wisdom 
and power of God, what schools of instruction 
they would be.” 

The Journal ends in the latter part of the 
Eighth Month, 1805, when William Jackson 
was about ready to take ship at Liverpool. The 
number of meetings he had attended was very 
large—many of them public, appointed meet- 
ings; and although at times he felt it required 
of him to set an example of silent waiting in 
them, yet often was he raised up to preach the 
Gospel with life and authority. He found many 
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very small meetings throughout Great Britain, 
and several of these seemed to be in a declining 
condition as to spiritual life; so that the Journal 
gives the impression, that as a whole, the Society 
in Great Britain was then in a weak condition. 
Yet he met with many servants of the Lord, 
with whom he felt near unity, and some of whom 
were strengthened and encouraged by his honest 
labors. J.W 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 

There is reason to fear, that among some who 
profess to be members of the Society of Friends, 
the “ministry has lost much of its Divine 
power.” “That it is not attended with the 
game anointing as in former days;” that the 
glory has in measure, departed from our Israel, 
and thus it must ever be where professing min- 
isters take upon themselves to preside over meet- 
ings and receive a pecuniary consideration there- 
for, and where most of our distinguishing testi- 
monies are set at naught. Christ remains to be 
head over all to his church, and those who 
speak in his name and power feel their own 
nothingness and realize, that a// their springs 
are in Him, that without Him they can do no 
good thing. As they are favored to dwell here 
in abasedness of self, He who sent forth the 
fishermen of old will so anoint his little ones 
with baptizing power that it will at times baptize 
the waiting assembly. 

He thus will still bless and break and hand 
to his disciples that which He designs for the 
multitude, and thus will the Living Bread be 
partaken of and s renewal of strength experi- 
enced. Though we, of ourselves can not do 
this, Christ’s power remains the same, and those 
who abide in the Living Vine and receive their 
nourishment and strength from thence, will 
bring forth fruit to the honor of his name. But 
for those whose time is “ always ready” the holy 
unction will be wanting, and to such the lan- 
guage will be applicable, “ Who hath required 
this at your hands to tread my courts ?—bring 
no more vain oblations.” “Your new moons 
and your appointed feasts my soul hateth, I am 
weary to bear them, it is iniquity even the solemn 
meeting.” That there are many honest-hearted 
ones who have fallen into this snare I have no 
doubt. May these be awakened to see the 
foundation upon which they are standing and 
return to the Shepherd and ‘Bishop of souls, who 
alone can lead us in the highway of holiness 
cast up for the ransomed and redeemed to walk 
in. Trusting in the arm of flesh will ever turn 
us aside as a deceitful bow, and thus grievous 
departures from primitive practice have found 
their way into many meetings claiming the 
name of Friends. May there be a return to 
the old paths and the good way and a walking 
therein and such will find rest. 

But there are many who are not willing to walk 
in this straight and narrow way—they seem to 
have forgotten the language of our Saviour, “ If 
any man will be my disciple let him deny him- 
self, take up his cross daily, and follow me— 
he that saveth his life shall lose it and he that 
loseth his life for my sake the same shall keep 
it unto life eternal.” The way is not wide 
enough for us to walk hand in hand with the 
world. Christ ever has and ever will lead his 
own out of the ways, manners and fashions of 
the world. He led his chosen ones of other 
days into simplicity of dress and demeanor. 

His precepts and example bear testimony that 
He was not of the great in this world—that 

‘costly and gay attire was for kings courts,” 
that He wasas one that served. He washed his 
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disciples’ feet, thus giving us an example of the 
deepest humility. 

Oh that all who bear the worthy name of 
“Friends” might be awakened to the necessity 
of returning to first principles, then will our 
light again shine. I have been comforted in 
the feeling that a brighter day is dawning. 
May none of us retard its coming but be will- 
ing to bring all the tithes into the Lord’s store- 
house and see if He will not open the windows 
of heaven and pour out a blessing for us that 
there will not be room to receive it. Then “the 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid; and the calf and the 
young lion and the fatling together ; and a little 
child shall lead them.” 


ABIGAIL VAIL. 
LAKE Kerr, Florida, First Mo., 1895. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 

Night-Blooming Plants.—The Victoria Regia, 
the Cereus, and other cacti, the Daturas, with a 
host of other white flowers, all open at sunset, 
distil their perfumes and diffuse them through 
the damp air. Then come those other white 
flowers which remain open during the day, but 
continue almost, or quite, scentless until recov- 
ered from the effects of the burning sun at 
nightfall. In the forest many trees bear insig- 
nificant- looking, greenish-white flowers, hardly 
worth looking at. But paddle along near the 
bank of the river at night, and you will be as 
tonished at the different perfumes wafted from 
these poor little blossoms. Now it is an odor 
of the jasmine type, so strong as to be quite 
sickly, and, anon, one of those half-aromatic 
scents which almost exbilarates. Where they 
come from, or to what tree they belong, it is 
impossible to say. Perhaps they are being dis- 
tilled by a tree close to the bank, or it may be 


by one of which we know nothing, a quarter of 


a mile away. 

Perhaps the most interesting point in connec- 
tion with these perfumes is, they are distilled at 
certain times, and then only for short periods. 
Sometimes the flower opens, carries on its work 
for an hour or two, and then closes, either alto- 
gether, or, in a few cases, to repeat the process 
at the same hour next day. These latter are, 
however, the exceptions. As a rule, the flower 
remains open, but apparently quiescent, until 
the time comes round to resume work. This is 
beautifully.exemplified in certain orchids, and 
sometimes causes great disappointment to their 
owners. Perhaps you have been telling friends 
of the delicious perfume of Burlingtonia fragrans. 
that it brought to your memory a pretty lane 
in the old country, where, as a child, you used 
to go and smell out the sweet violets, when they 
were so hidden among the leaves that you could 
hardly find them otherwise. “Come along,” 
you say, and take him to the flower. “Is it not 
delicious? Does it not bring up old memories? 
What a close resemblance?” Your enthusiasm 
carries you away, and you expect an eager re- 
sponse. But no, not a word does he say, although 
his politeness prevents him from contradicting 
you. The fact is, the flower has already done 
its work for the day, and not the slightest trace 
of perfume lingers on its beautiful petals. 

This is by no means uncommon. In fact, in- 
termittent distillation is almost general in the 
white flowers of the tropics. Even in temperate 
climates, there is a striking difference between 
the amount of perfume given out at different 
times, but rarely are the flowers quite scentless 
at any time. It might be thought at first that 
these alternations were erratic, but close obser- 


vation shows that they are nearly true to the 
minute, and, if carefully timed, would almost 
certainly be found to coincide with the period 
when the fertilizing agent is on the wing. For 
this is the simple explanation. The flower can 
only be fertilized by a particular kind of insect, 
and all its efforts are put forth when that insect 
is likely to be hovering around. Without the 
flowers the bee could not exist, and without the 
bee no seed would be produced. That this in- 
terdependence is complete can be easily proved 
in our gardens, as, indeed, it is also patent to 
every one who has a conservatory in other coun- 
tries. Without some particular insect, the plant 
flowers over and over again, without producing 
a single perfect seed, and as this agent does not 
exist away from its native habitat, the plant re- 
mains barren.—Jn the Guiana Forest. 


Bicycle Riding.—There must be something 
highly valuable in the use of the bicycle, which 
has long passed the stage of “craze,” and has 
become so much the established order of things 
as to have seriously injured the market for 
horses. There is every reason to suppose that 
a moderate and rational use of the bicyele di- 
rectly contributes to health—of course, the men- 
tal strain and protracted over-exertion called for 
in racing are an immense tax on the vital force. 
It has long been known that the violent muscu- 
lar effort of the hunted hare, who is coursed to 
his death by dogs, produces just as unnatural a 
condition of the blood as does a severe infectious 
fever, and the occasional cases of persons who 
have unsound hearts dying from the extra ef- 
fort of the “ cycle,” should be a warning. Dr. 
Tessie, of Bordeaux, studied carefully the effect 
of the efforts of M. Stephane, whose object i it was 
to see how many miles he could ride in twenty- 
four hours. He accomplished 385 miles. He 
lost in weight fourteen pounds. His food con- 
sisted of five pints of milk, one pint of tea, one 
pint of lemonade, and three ounces each of rum 
and champagne, and seven ounces of mint, and 
the secretions so changed as to show that “his 
body ate itself’ This kind of living will do for 
a “spurt,” but would be ruinous in the long run. 


A Curious Us for Spiders’ Webs.—I@is neces- 
sary, in making observations from the Naval 
Observatory at Washington, to divide the field 
of vision into spaces by filaments placed across 
each other over the lenses of the telescope. The 
most suitable material for this purpose is the 
spider’s web, which is not affected by moisture 
or temperature. Webs for this purpose have 
been sent from every part of the world to this 
observatory, with a view to testing their eftici- 
ency. Especially has a large amount of atten- 
tion been given to the large spider indigenous 
to China, which it was expected would produce 
an excellent web. But experiments have re- 
sulted in favor of the turtle-backed spider that 
haunts the barns and hedges around Washing- 
ton, and every June expeditions are made to 
collect the cocoons of this insect. Numerous 
attempts have been made to cultivate spiders, 
with a view to manufacturing material from 
their produce, but the result has been failure in 
every instance, on account of their excessive 
combative propensities and their frequent habit 
of feeding on each other.— Selected. 


Modern Rifle Bullet-—Du Bois Reymond bas 
lately been making experiments to test the 
power of devastation in the modern German 


rifle-bullet. He announces: 
“The bullet of the old-style bored only a 
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comparatively small hole in the portions of the 
body through which it passed, whereas the new 
bullet has an astonishing explosive effect. If, 
for instance, the ball passes through the head 
of the corpse, the skull is burst asunder in all 
directions, and very little of the head remains. 
The speed of the bullet is so great, that when it 
meets an obstacle, it explodes like a Prince Ru- 
pert’s drop, and destroys all the tissues around 
it.” 

Really how much in advance are the pro- 
viders of these bullets, of the Indian who sits 
dipping his arrows in a deadly poison, and 
gloats as he fancies the misery they will produce. 
— The Independent. 

andi siete 
Peril, an Index of Power. 

The scale of being begins with the simple 
and ends with the complex; and each succes- 
sive step from the simpler to the more complica- 
ted, is marked by an increase of possible dan- 
gers. Yet these new perils, so far from render- 
ing life more precarious, are marks of an 
increase of power, and of the possibility of a 
greater safety than that hitherto attained, aris- 
ing from increased adaptability to meet all 
dangers. 

The animalcule, living out its little dream 
of a life, is adapted only to one narrow environ- 
ment, to which belong a certain limited range 
of powers and an equally limited range ofdanger. 
Storms may rage, continents may be submerged, 
nations may be overthrown ; but that brings no 
danger to the animalcule so long as its little 
environment remains the same. Take it out 
of that special environment, however, and it 
becomes torpid, or it dies. It cannot adapt 
itself to any other; its perils are limited to the 
safety of that environment, but so also are its 
powers. Animals a little higher in the scale 
are exposed to greater perils of suffering; but 
correspondingly they have a greater power of 
adapting themselves to any change in the set 
of circumstances in which they live. So the 
scale mounts higher and higher, every new step 
adding new peril, new possibilities of suffering, 
and new power of triumphing over hostile cir- 
cumstances; until the ascending chain finds its 
earthly @ulmination in man, fhe most sensi- 
tive, the most susceptible to manifold perils, 
and the most powerful of all. He alone can 
varry his lamp of life unquenched in all climes 
of the North and all climes of the South; he 
alone gives way before no other inhabitant of 
the earth ; and before him only all others give 
way. 

We are too apt to think that manifold peril 
is a mark of weakness rather than a mark of 
strength. We are too apt to conclude that 
those who have no foes to meet, no battles to 
fight, are the strong men rather than the weak 
ones. It is not so in the outer life; it is not so 
in the inner. The little Republic of Andorra, 
nestling between France and Spain, amid the 
Pyrennees, and wholly unknown to nine out of 
every ten intelligent persons, has not to face a 
thousandth part of the perils which confront a 
world-wide power like Great Britain, whose 
armed ships traverse all seas, whose drum-beats 
throbs on every continent, and whose foes can 
strike at her anywhere on the wide sea, and 
almost anywhere on the broad land. So there 
are little souls whose very narrowness of capa- 
bility and possession is their protection against 
the perils which confront great souls, whose 
lives go out in many directions, and occupy 
many fields of effort and attainment. The 
man, whoever he may be, who to-day is open to 





the widest range of peril, exposed to the wid- 
est range of temptation, and capable of the 
deepest and most hopeless fall, is the man who 
stands at the apex of existent humanity. 

Peril is always co-extensive with power. If 
a new province is added to an empire, it means 
new responsibilities and an increased military 
force, because the field has been extended where- 
in the life and unity of the empire may be at- 
tacked. Every new acquisition, mental, moral, 
or spiritual, widens for the individual the area 
of possible temptation. It is this truth which 
makes it possible for perils to be regarded as 
the index of power. Perils are like the red 
lights along the railway ; they reveal the possi- 
bility of disaster, but they mark out, just as 
plainly, the course and direction of the iron 
roal, There can never be danger except where 
there is something that can be put in danger; 
so that the sigoals of danger are also signals 
of the existence of the thing endangered, and 
so far signals of possession and power. 

There is consolation and encouragement in 
this thought for those who feel themselves ex- 
posed to peril and temptation on all sides. That 
is not a sign of weakness, but of strength; for 
he is the weakest, and, humanly speaking, the 
most likely to fall, who has the fewest tempta- 
tions and perils. 

It is common, among some, to lament the 
complexity of modern life. Arcadian simplicity, 
it is said, with its quiet days and peaceful nights, 
is forever gone; and in its place we have the 
rush and roar and rolling smoke-clouds of a 
complex civilization, with its train of new duties, 
new diseases, and new sins. Never was there a 
time when so many perils threatened the soul, 
never a time when so many and so complex 
temptations allured it to evil. And, it might 
be added, never was there a time when the soul 
had so many sources of strength, so many means, 
of victory over evil, as now. ‘There was more 
deliberate iniquity in those old times of sweet 
simplicity; the temptations were fewer, but 
they were grosser, and they did their work with 
more fatal effect. Then no man’s life was safe, 
and what is true of the comparative safety of 
the body, then and now, is true also in meas- 
ure of the comparative safety of the soul. When 
we look back into those days of few temptations 
and of freedom from the complexities of modern 
civilization, we do not find that it was easier to 
lead a virtuous and an innocent life, or that a 
larger proportion of the young passed into man- 
hood and womanhood, untouched of evil. On 
the contrary, there has been a direct gain to 
the good from the increase of perils; for the 
progress which has made these perils possible 
has made both society and the individual strong- 
er to conquer peril. 

Thus the future can never bring with it a 
complexity or an increase of perils which will 
destroy the soul which is unwilling to be de- 
stroyed. That question was settled long ago. 
When He who was at once Son of God and Per- 
fect Man, lived upon the earth, He standing 
higher than any man and combining in him- 
self perfectly all the powers of man, past, pres- 
ent and to come, must have kuown temptations 
and perils such as we, who are but fragments 
of humanity, can never understand ; and He 
was therefore tempted on all points like as we 
are, and tempted also as we are not. And his 
victory over these complex temptations is the 
earnest of our victory; for in Him and by his 
grace, humanity has met and overcome all pos- 
sible peril. As the world goes on, perils will 
increase, and temptations will inerease; but 





each increase will mark a new accession of 
power to the world. And the power which jg 
entering into the world is the power of Christ, 


through whom we are more than conquerors, 
S. S. Times. 





Oriental Hospitality. 


Strangest of all is the hold which thissanctuary 
phase of hospitality has over the Oriental mind 
when it comes in conflict with the duty of blood. 
avenging or of justice-meting, for in the Oriental 
mind, blood-avenging is simply conforming to 
the demand of justice. When a man has slain 
another, it is, as the Oriental sees it, the impera. 
tive duty of the relatives of the murdered man 
to pursue the murderer relentlessly, until his 
blood, or its agreed price, be given as an equiv- 
alent of the life that he has taken. This has 
been the law of the East from the very earliest 
ages. “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed,” is the recorded com- 
mand of God to Noah and his sons, on their 
beginning life anew after the Deluge. (Gen. 
ix: 6.) And from that day to this, throughout 
all the East, man has recognized it as his duty 
to avenge the blood of a murdered relative, as 
he would be true to his God. But if a murderer 
enters the tent of the avenger of blood who is 
seeking his life, the law of Oriental hospitality 
requires that the right of sanctuary shall be ac- 
corded to him, in spite of the forfeiture of his 
life by his crime. 

Volney cites from an old Arabic manuscript 
an incident in illustration of this truth. In the 
time of the Khaleefs, a murderer flying from 
justice, came, without knowing it, to the house. 
of a son of a man whom he had murdered, and 
was there welcomed as a guest. After a while 
it was disclosed to the son that the murderer of 
his father, whose life he had been seeking, was 
his guest. The guest admitted the crime, and 
was ready to meet his doom. “A violent trem- 
bling then seized the rich man,” continues the 
story ; “his teeth chattered, his eyes alternately 
sparkled with fury and overflowed with tears. 
At length, turning to [braheem (the 
murderer-guest ), ‘to-morrow,’ said he, (that is, 
soon, at the farthest), ‘destiny shall join thee 
to my father, and God will have retaliated. But 
as for me, how can I violate the sacred laws of 
hospitality ? Wretched stranger, fly from my 


presence! ‘There, take these three hundred se- 
quins. Be gone quickly, and let me never be- 


,” 


hold thee more. 

In Tully’s “ Narrative of a Ten Years’ Resi- 
dence at Tripoli,” there is given an authentic 
instance of like fidelity to the sanctuary obliga- 
tions of hospitality, in taat portion of Arabic 
Africa. A chief of a party of troops in the 
service of the ruling family of Tripoli, while 
pursued by Arabs, lost his way, and was over- 
taken by night near the enemy’s camp. Coming 
upon a tent, he entered it boldly, and by that 
very act he was under protection as a guest. 
As he talked pleasantly with his host, in the 
interchange of stories concerning the exploits 
of their people, he noticed a sudden paleness 
cover the face of his host, who at once left the 
presence of his guest, and soon after sent word 
that he was unable to return, but had made 
every provision for his guest’s safety and repose. 

Before daylight the next morning, the guest 
was aroused, and invited to take refreshment, 
in preparation for his departure. At the en- 
trance of the tent stood a fresh horse, in ex- 
change for his exhausted one, all ready for his 
mounting. There stood also his host, holding 
the stirrup for him as he mounted, in accordance 
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with Arab etiquette. When the guest was in 
his saddle, the host told him that the benighted 
wayfarer had no enemy so much to be dreaded 
as the man whose tent he had entered. 

“Last night,” said he, “in the exploits of 
your ancestors, you discovered to me the mur- 
derer of my father. There lie all the habits 
he was slain in (which were at that moment 
brought to the door of the tent), over which, in 
the presence of my family, I have many times 
sworn to revenge his death, and to seek the 
blood of his murderer from sunrise to sunset. 
The sun has not yet risen. The sun will be 
no more than risen when I pursue you, after 
you have in safety quitted my tent, where, for- 
tunately for you, it is against our religion to 
molest you, after your having sought my pro- 
tection and found a refuge there. But all my 
obligations cease as soon as we part, and from 
that moment you must consider me as one de- 
termined on your destruction, in whatever part 
(of the country), or at whatever distance we 
may meet again. You have not mounted a 
horse inferior to the one that stands ready for 
myself. On its swiftness surpassing that of mine 
depends one of our lives or both.” 

Profiting by the start thus given him, the 
guest was enabled to reach the Bey’s army in 
safety, although his pursuer was close behind 
him as he neared that camp. And this gene- 
rous act of the host, says the English narrator, 
was “no more than every Arab and every Moor 
in the same circumstances would do.”—Trum- 
bull’s Studies in Oriental Social Life. 

siecneemcmavestigliiiamantiaianein 
For * THE FRIEND.” 
“ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright man.” 


Who is he, and what is his name? His name 
is given in the blessed Bible as being Job. And 
he is found saying, “I abhor myself and repent 
in dust and ashes.” Wherefore did Job repent? 
Was it not because of seeing himself in the light 
of God’s countenance, and realizing his imper- 
fections, that, through repentance, he found the 
forgiveness of sin, and was counted a perfect 
and upright man, whose end was peace?” In 
no other way can man become a perfect and 
upright man, than through repentance toward 
God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. 
(Acts xx: 21.) It is not alone by the indul- 
gence of evil passions that man brings evil on 
himself and on his friends, but whatever is op- 
posed to integrity in a matter of principle, when 
swayed by improper motives, betrays a man as 
guilty, because of not attaining to that standard 
of perfection answerable to the Christian’s high 
calling. © 

It is a pluin, Scriptural Truth, that the man 
who fears God and escheweth evil, is the perfect 
man, whose heart is right in the sight of God. 
Being upright in endeavor, his intentions are 
pure, his love without dissimulation— his end is 
peace. Such an one is not easily turned aside, 
isnot given to excesses, either in eating or drink- 
ing, or wearing of apparel, is not vain-glorious. 

In answer to the inquiry, “ Who shall ascend 
into the hill of the Lord, and who shall stand 
in his holy place?” answer comes, “He that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart, who hath 
not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn 
deceitfully.” 


“A spirit of lowly repose 
In the love of the Lamb that was slain, 
A heart to be touched with his woes, 
And a care not to grieve Him again.” 


P. R. Girrorp. 
Second Month 20th, 1895. 
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Gop taught me a lesson a few years ago that 


I shall never forget. 1 was superintendent of 
a Sunday-school in Chicago with over fifteen 
hundred scholars. In the months of July and 
August many deaths took place among the 
children, and, as most of the ministers were out 
of the city, I had to attend a great many funerals. 
Sometimes I had to be at four or five in one day. 
I was so accustomed to it that I got to do it al- 
most mechanically. I could see the mother take 
her last look at the child, and see the coffin-lid 
closed, without being moved by it. 

One day, when I came home, my wife told 
me that one of the Sunday-school children had 
been drowned, and the mother wanted to see me. 
I took my little daughter with me, and we went 
to the house. I found the father in one cor- 
ner of the room drunk. The mother told me 
that she took in washing in order to get a living 
for herself and her children, as her husband 
drank up all his wages. Little Adelaide used to 
go to the river and gather the floating wood for 
the fire. That day she had gone as usual; she saw 
a piece of wood out a little way from the bank ; 
in stretching out to reach it, she slipped, and 
fell into the water, and was drowned. The 
mother told me her sad story,—how she had no 
money to buy the shroud and the coffin, and 
she wanted me to help her. I took out my 
note-book, and put down her name and address, 
and took the measure of the coffin, in order to 
send it to the undertakers, 

The poor mother was much distressed, but it 
did not seem to move me. I told her I would 
be at the funeral, and then I left. As my little 
girl walked by my side, she said to me: “ Papa, 
suppose we were very poor, and mamma had to 
wash for a living, and I had to go to the river 
to get sticks to make a fire, if I were to fall into 
the water and get drowned, would you feel bad?” 
“Feel bad! Why, my child, I do not know 
what I should do. You are my only daughter, 
and if you were taken from me, I think it would 
break my heart.” And I took her to my bosom 
and kissed her. “Then did you feel bad for 
that mother?” How that question cut me to 


the heart!—D. L. Moody. 





Items. 

Romanizing Tendencies Rebuked.— The Episcopal 
Recorder says that in England the Bishop of London 
has withdrawn his license to preach from one of the 
curates of the Church of England, in his diocese, 
who had openly taught the worship of the virgin, 
and prayers for the dead. 

The Bishop of Manchester has commenced to 
preach a course of sermons against popery and its 
practices. 

Love of the Brethren—A Jetter from a Friend in 
western Kansas says: ‘‘ Both last winter and this the 
Dunkards have shipped seeds, provisions, clothing, 
and bought coal here, for their membership. One 
of their ministers is travelling all the time in the 
we-tern section of this State, looking after their 
suffering. Most of these goods come from Pennsy]- 
vania and Illinois. 

Frightful Leak.—Some suppose that the passage 
of the Tariff bill and the political changes will re- 
move from the country the financial pressure under 
which it groans. That the tariff does not have an 
effect we should be slow to affirm, but that there 
are causes of hard times of the most potent sort, 
which, if tariff agitations and changes did not exist, 
would make these times hard, we now undertike 
to show. During the year ending Sixth Month 


30th, 1893, the inhabitants of the United States, as 
reported by the United States Bureau of Statistics, 
consumed 101,197,753 gallons of distilled spirit, 
31,987,819 gallons of wines, and 1,074,546,336 gal- 
lons of malt liquors, making a total of 1,207,731,908 
By the 


gallons. This is the state of the case. 





American Grocer, which we have not found wrong 
in matters of this kind, it is stated that this is more 
than three times as great as the consumption in 
1875, and more than twice as great reckoned on a 
per capita basis. On the other hand, the use of tea 
and coffee remains almost stationary. 
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In reading the lively accounts preserved by 
our early Friends, of their labors for the spread 
of the Gospel of our blessed Redeemer, one is 
often impressed with a sense of the faithful 
boldness with which they encountered opposi- 
tion and persecution for the Truth’s sake, and 
with their care that no blemish should rest upon 
the cause of Christ. 

William Edmundson mentions, in his Jour- 
nal, that at a meeting held in Belturbet, the 
provost of the town, who was an envious man, 
“came with some rude people, broke up our 
meeting, and took us to prison, both men and 
women. We were all night in a very cold place, 
it being frost and snow. The next morning he 
set all the other Friends at liberty, but he put 
me in the stocks in the market-place, and people 
gathered about me, where I had an opportunity 
tov preach the Truth to them, which they heard 
with soberness, were tender, and reflected much 
upon the provost for abusing us. 

Robert Wardell, being then but a boy, told the 
provost that he had set a better man than him- 
self in the stocks, and there was a time when 
such as he durst not have meddled with me. 
Wherefore the provost took him, and set him 
in the stocks by me. But his father soon heard 
of it, and threatened the provost with the law, 
for he was then master of the store, there beiug 
a garrison of the soldiers there, so that Robert 
Wardell was soon taken out of the stocks, who, 
being convinced, kept to Truth, and, with 
Friends, afterwards became a serviceable man 
for Truth and a preacher of it. 

The people were much dissatisfied with the 
provost, so he sent his officer to let me loose, 
who opened the stocks, and bid me take out 
my legs, for I might go my way. I told him I 
had been grossly abused and made a public 
spectacle to the people, as though I had done 
some great offence, but was not convicted of the 
breach of any law, so let the provost come him- 
self and take me out, for he put me in. The 
provost came and opened the stocks, bidding 
me to take out my leg. I told him, No, for he 
had made me a spectacle to the people, and I 
knew no law that I had broken, but let him 
take out my leg that put it in. Upon which 
he opened the stocks with one hand, and took 
my leg out with the other. 

At this time, Oliver Cromwell had put forth 
a declaration “That such should be protected 
in their religion as owned God, the Creator of 
all things, and Christ Jesus, the Saviour of man, 
and the Scriptures, and several other things 
mentioned therein.” So the governor of that 
garrison, with the officers and chief men of the 
town, would try us by the declaration, whether 
we were under Oliver's protection or not, and I 
was sent for. I answered the particulars, so 
that the governor and those with him gave 
judgment that we were under protection and 
our religion was to be protected. 

Then I called aloud, that they would bear 
witness how long we had been imprisoned ille- 
gally, and that I sat in the market-place, in the 
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stocks, wrongfully. The governor came from 
his seat, and took me by the hand, saying he 
vas sorry that I and my friends were so abused. 
I asked him who he was? He said he was the 
governor of that garrison. I asked him where 
he had been those two days, that he did not 
appear, with his band of soldiers, to appease 
the uproar, for I had read in the Scriptures 
that, at Jerusalem, when there was an uproar on 
the like account, the governor came, with a band 
of soldiers, and rescued Paul from them, and 
appeased the uproar, and was it not a shame 
for him that a heathen should out do him, who 
professed to be a Christian? My spirit was 
upon 


borne up in the power of the Lord, as 
the wings of an eagle that day.” 


ge ees hae 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—Congress adjourned at 12 o’clock, 
noon, on the 4th instant. Fifty-six acts of Congress 
that reached the President failed to receive his signa- 
ture before adjournment, and are, therefore, of no effect. 
The Senate failed to act upon 21 nominations, out of a 
total of nearly 800. 

On the 4th instant, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in an opinion read by Justice Harlan, decided 
that the life cf an American patent was controlled by 
that of the foreign patent for the same invention. This 
decision was made in the case of the Bate Refrigerating 
Company vs. Ferdinand Sulzberger, et al., and affects 
adversely many patents, notably in connection with 
the use of the telephone, the electric light and many 
other valuable inventions, representing, it is estimated, 
$600,000,000 of capital, which are by the decision held 
to have expired. 

The United States debt statement shows a net in- 
crease in public debt, less cash in the Treasury, during 
Second Month, of $34,038,327.93. 

The United States Treasury statement shows the ex- 
cess of expenditures over receipts for the eight months 
of the current fiscal year to be $36,595,000. This does 
not include the $48,000,000 owed the sinking fund for 
the current fiscal year. 

Postmaster General Bissell has handed his resigna- 
tion to the President. He says that his law business 
at home demands his attention, and that he cannot 
longer remain away from it. It is said there is no 
reason to doubt that Gen. Bissell’s successor will be 
Congressman William L. Wilson, of West Virginia. 

A Washington despatch to the New York Sun con- 
firms the statement that Frances Cleveland, the wife 
of the President of the United States, has become a 
member of the W.C.T. U. Frances Willard and a few 
of her devoted friends, attending the National Council 
of Women, had the honor of initiating the mistress of 
the White House last week. The ceremony was simple 
and brief. F. Cleveland signed the constitution, and 
then F. Willard kissed her and pinned a badge of 
snow white ribbon upon her breast. Then the ladies 
present shcok hands all around, No other member of 
the executive family was present. 

Theschooner Carolina, which was seized at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, recently, by the Dispensary con- 
stables, while endeavoring to land a cargo of whiskey 
at one of the wharves, has been taken possession of by 
a Deputy United States Marshal, who is now in charge. 
This action will take the Dispensary law into the 
Federal Courts. 

The Colorado Senate has passed the bill prohibiting 
capital punishment in the State. 

The New Hampshire House has, by a vote of 185 
to 108, refused a third reading to the bill providing 
for municipal suffrage for women. 

A terrific explosion of gas has occurred in the White 
Ash mine of the Santa Fe Railroad Company, three 
miles from Cerrillos, New Mexico, on the morning of 
the 27th ult., at 11 o’clock, causing the death of at 
least 39 miners. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 737, being 
142 more than the previous week, and 169 more than 
the corresponding week of 1894. Of the whole num- 
ber, 377 were males and 360 females: 140 died of pneu 
monia; 70 of consumption; 69 of heart disease; 50 of 
old age ; 88 of bronchitis; 27 of influenza ; 26 of diph- 
theria; 24 of typhoid fever; 22 of convulsions; 22 of 
apoplexy; 19 of casualties; 16 of Bright’s disease; 16 
of inflammation of the brain; 16 of marasmus; 15 of 
paralysis ; 15 of cancer; 12 of debility ; 12 ef inanition; 
10 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels, and 10 
of congestion of the lungs. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 95; 4’s, reg., 111} a 112; 


coupon, 112} a 113; 5’s, 115} a 116}; currency 6’s, 
100 a 111. 

CoTTon was steady, but spinners bought sparingly 
on a basis of 5fc. per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $18.00 a $18.50; 
spring bran, in sacks, $18.00 a $18.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.15; do., extras, 
$2.20 a $240; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.50 a $2.65; Western 
winter clear, $2.40 a $2.60; do. do., straight, $2.60 a 
$2.80; do., do., patent, $2.85 a $3.10; spring, clear, 
$2.50 a $2.60 ; do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25 ; do., patent, 
$3.25 a $3.50 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet, but firm, at $2.75 per bbl. for choice Penn- 
sylvania. Buckwheat flour was scarce and firm, but 
ruled quiet at $1.60 a $1.70 per 100 pounds, as to 
quality. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 59 a 59}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 474 a 472c. 
No. 2 white oats, 36} a 36%c. 

BEEF CaTrLe.— Extra, 53 a 5$c.; good, 5 a 5}c.; 
medium, 42 a 4§c.; common, 4} a 43c.; culls, 33 a 4e. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 4} a 
43c.; medium, 3} a 4c; common, 3 a 3$c.; culls, 2 a 
2$c.; lambs,3} a 63e. 

Hogs.—6} a 6c. for good Western. 

ForEIGN— The Welsh disestablishment bill passed 
its first reading in the House of Commons on the 28th 
ultimo without a division. The Irish Land Bill was 
introduced on the 4th inst. 

A despatch to the United Press from Paris says 
that it is understood that the United States Embassy 
to France will lodge a protest against the decree sub- 
mitted to the French Cabinet by Gadaud, the Minister 
of Agriculture, and adopted, prohibiting the importa- 
tion into France of American cattle on account of the 
prevalence of Texas fever and pleuro-pneumonia. 

The most important rebels in Cuba have either sur- 
rendered or been captured, and the rebellion is thought 
to be about ended. 

It is learned from an official source that France is 
about to approach Italy, with a view to arranging a 
commercial treaty, and thus ending the long period of 
commercial hostility which has inflicted heavy losses 
on both countries. 

The representative of the New York Sun remarks: 

“Influenza has insubordinated all other topics of 
public interest not only in London but in many cen- 
tres of the Continent. The epidemic had taken a 
firm hold in London last week, when the death rate 
almost doubled; but the situation now is far worse. 
The leading physicians do not hesitate to say that no 
such widespread epidemic was ever known in the his- 
tory of the metropolis. It is, however, quite a differ- 
ent phase of the distemper from the epidemic of four 
or five years ago, when the whole world suffered. 
The form of the disease is severe, but rarely serious ; 
at least so we judge now, for we do not know yet what 
results may be the sequel. 

“Tn case the epidemic follows its usual course and 
within a few days invades America, it is worth while 
to mention two or three points in European experi- 
ence in the latest form of this mysterious scourge. Its 
first symptoms are almost always lassitude and per- 
sistent fits of yawning. Then tollow sudden, severe 
pains in all parts of the Lody, especially in the head 
and lim!s, and a high fever is not uncommon. The 
temperature rises from to 103 to 104 in three or four 
hours. The doctors all say ‘Don’t take quinine or 
anti-pyrine.’ The important point is to break up the 
fever by inducing perspiration. 

“ The fatal cases last week were only 111, but deaths 
from diseases of the chest rose from about 350 normal 
to 1119. Doctors and nurses in the hospitals and in 
private practice have been peculiarly stricken. It is 
now difficult to secure the services of a physician in 
many quarters,” 

The correspondent of the New York Herald says: 

“At the last meetings of the French Cabinet the 
Ministers have discussed the situation in the far East, 
the possible consequences of the complete defeat of 
China, and the eventuality of the entrance of the 
Japanese army into Pekin, and the conditions that 
the victorious Japanese might impose on their con- 
quered enemy. The Europeans would see with dread 
for the safety of their Ambassadors the actual entrance 
of the Japanese army into Pekin, for disorders could 
hardly be prevented on the military occupation of 
a city of 3,000,000 inhabitants. Efforts are accord- 
ingly to be made in order to obtain from Japan a 
promise that Pekin will only be partially occupied. 

“ Russia has declared that the independence of Corea 
must be respected. England is very greatly concerned 
over the competition of Japan with her cotton goods 
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trade in the far East, and she is anxiously wonder 
what territorial compensation Japan may exact, and 
what she can herself lay her hands on. The London 
Cabinet is convinced that the United States will syp. 
port Japan. Germany is adopting an attitude of ex. 
pectation, and seems favorable to the policy followed 
by France, whose interests in Indo-China, Tonkin and 
Annam are very great and are hostile to those of 
China.” 

The New York Sun’s London correspondent says; 
‘*The impression is gaining ground in Europe that 
Li Hung Chang’s attempt to negotiate peace in Japan 
will be unsuccessful owing to the territorial demands 
which will be made by the victorious Power. It is 
believed that Li will have no anthority to cede any 
territory either in Manchuria or Formosa. China js 
manifesting an intention of keeping the Powers in- 
formed of every step in the negotiations, in order to 
be able to appeal for their intercession in case Japan’s 
demands are extortionate. Japan may easily delay 
the negotiations in order to give time for an early - 
spring campaign against Pekin, which European 
diplomatists all believe she intends to attack on one 
pretence or another before allowing the war to end.” 

Liliuokalani, ex-queen of Hawaii, has been sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment and $5,000 fine for 
misprison of treason. Though the verdict has not 
been formally approved by President Dole, yet it was 
understood that the President would not change it, 
and in fact the sentence was affirmed shortly after 
the last steamer sailed. 

On the 28th ultimo a dreadful disaster occurred on 
the Inter-oceanic railroad, in Mexico. The coaches 
were filled with pilgrims, and in disobedience of in- 
structions the engineer went at full speed round a 
curve, and on adown grade. The train was thrown 
down an enbankment ; sixty-five were killed and forty 
injured, several fatally. 


NOTICES. 
PosiTION wanted as companion to invalid or elderly 
woman by a young woman Friend. Address “ M,” 
Office of THe FRIEND. 


Positron wanted by middle-aged woman Friend, as 
companion, housekeeper, or as a matron. Address 
“Pp.” box 2603, West Chester, Pa. 


Westtown BoaRDING ScHoon.—Short Term begins 
Third Month 20th. Pupils will present themselves 
the previous day. ZEBEDEE HAInNEs, Sup't. 


“Quakerism as a Factor in the World’s History,” 
by J. E. Southall. A few copies of the above pamph- 
let, extracts from which appeared in a late issue of 
THE FRIEND, can be had at this office. Price five 
cents each by mail. 


WEstTrown BoarpDING ScHooL.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a.M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, tweuty-five cents each way. 

ZEBEDFE HAINEs, Sup’t. 


Wantep.—At Friends’ Boarding School for Indian 
children at Tunesassa, New York, a Friend to assist 
the matron in domestic duties. Application may be 
made to 

Saran E. Smitn, No. 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 
Ann W. Fry, No. 870 N. Sixth St, 0 
CAROLINE C. SCATTERGOOD, 626 Spruce St.,  “ 


Diep, on the twelfth of Twelfth Month, 1894, ANNA 
M. OaveEn, wife of Charles G. Ogden, aged fifty-eight 
years. A member cf Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

, at her home in Winona, Ohio, on the morning 
of Second Month 9th, 1895, JANE H. Coppocx, in the 
seventy-eighth year of her age. She was a beloved 
member of New Garden Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ing. Her family and friends mourn not as those who 
mourn without hope. 

——, Second Month 14th, 1895, at her residence 
near Pennsville, Morgan County, O., MAry EMBREE, 
widow of the late Jesse Embree, in the eighty-fifth 
year of her age ; a member of Pennsville Monthly and 
Particular Meeting. Her relatives and friends feel a 
hope that through mercy and redeeming love she has 
been favored to enter into rest and peace. 

WILLIAM H. PILE'S SONS, PRINTERS, 

No. 422 Walnut Street. 





